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SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


ITHOUT a doubt the most con- 
spicuous figure among all the 
notabilities which the Queen’s 
diamond jubilee celebration as- 
sembled in London was Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, the Canadian Pre- 
mier. ‘‘ The Colonial Lion,” the 

English papers have called him, and the 
appellation sticks. 

Canadians realized when Mr. Laurier left 
their shores to represent them at the jubi- 
lee that the reputation of their country was 
in safe keeping, but certainly no one antici- 
pated that such unprecedented attention and 
honors would be paid to the Dominion Pre- 
mier as have been showered with a lavish 
hand upon him. The Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is now his rightful title, but to Ca- 
nadians he has so long been associated as 
plain Mr. Laurier that it is doubtful if he 
will ever come to be spoken of otherwise. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a courteous and 
courtly figure, and as such was well calcu- 
lated to shine among even the glittering 
company with which he found himself sur- 
rounded on this his first visit to England. 
Moreover, the circ umstance of his being the 
first French Canadian Premier of 
bespoke for him a welcome, on purely senti- 
mental grounds, that might not have been 

readily enlisted had he been of English 
descent. But to neither of sources 
an *be rightly ascribed the 
thusiasm—the expression is not an exag- 
geration—which his and speeches 
occasioned in London, Liverpool, Edin 
burgh, and els¢where where he has been 
on his present visit The lionizing of the 
Dominion’s representative would not have 
ontinued beyond the first few days of 
had there not been 
hes which he made at 
given in honor of the 
which contained more 
vaporings of after-din- 
eties, something that appealed to 
ritish mind was in sympathy 
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imperial unity. It is a strange thing, how- 
ever, and history attests it, that the rela- 
tions between colonies and the imperial 
powers have invariably been terminated in 
the same manner—that is, in quarrel, in 
war, in bloodshed, violence, and separation. 
It is a most unfortunate state of things; it 
is a most sad state of things. Such, how- 
ever, the historical records showed to be 
the case with the old Hellenic colonies 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean. Such 
is the record, as you well know, which in 
the last century terminated the relations of 
England and her American possessions. 

“And the cause ever was the same; the 
cause ever was that the parent State ig- 
nored—persistently ignored—the local pride, 
the local interest, the local aspirations 
which had in different conditions in climate, 
in productions, in geographical position, 
been brought forward; the cause ever was 
that the parent State invariably persisted 
in governing the colonies, not with the 
wish, not with the intention of the people 
of the colony, but with the interest, the in- 
tention of the parent State. Now, Sir, let 
me say this—and I say it with pride and 
satisfaction—whatever may have been the 
blunders of the past, the past has been 
closed forever and a new era has dawned 
upon the eyes of Britain in the years of 
her Majesty’s reign.” 

As a champion of the cause of an impe- 
rial union of the colonies of Britain and 
the motherland, Mr. Laurier has completely 
supplanted Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Ther 
is a radical difference between the two in 
their ideas in this connection, Mr. Cham 
berlain, in his famous Canadian Club 
speech of two years ago, urged the forma 
tion of an imperial zollverein, the funda- 
mental basis of which was to be a customs 
tariff discrimination against the rest of the 
world. Mr. Laurier has emphatically de- 
clared his disapproval of zoliverein, 
and stated his ideal to be a free-trading 
British Empire. 

Mr. Laurier has always been a consistent 
opponent of protection as the fiscal policy) 
of Canada, and an advocate of the cultiva- 
tion of the closest trade relations with the 
United States. It has been said that since 
his accession to power he has not lived up 
to his professions made when an Opposition 
critic, and that the tariff recently framed 
by the Government of which he is the head 
is both a highly protective tariff and 
also which has, as a distinctive feature, an 
element of retaliation against the United 
States. 

This is 
avowedly a 


such a 


one 


the case. Mr. Laurier is as 
free trader to-day as he ever 
was, and his English speeches show him no 
the friend of America. It was the 
of circumstances alone that compelled 
feature of the new 
dian tariff, and the offer of a reciprocal 
lowering of the duties by one-quarter to 
all countries willing to levy a like low scale 
stands an evidence to the free-trade desires 
of*the present Cabinet. One of the very 
first acts of the new. Government was the 
sending of a commission to Washing 
negotiate for a treaty of reciprocity between 
the United States and Canada. 

No one in Canada doubts that this 

was taken as a sincere and honest 
leavor on the part of the Governmen 
enlarge the mutual trade relations of thé 
Previous Governments in 
Canada had dispatched similar commissior 
to Washington, but there had always been 
a suspicion that their efforts 
cere The gentlemen who went from Ot 
Winter, however, 


not 


less 
force 


the, protective Cana 


ton to 


two countries 


were not sin- 


tawa to Washington last 
were really desirous of accomplishing th: 
mission on which they were sent, and were 
prepared to admit a wide range of manu- 
facture as well as natural products, 
to the provisions of a reciprocity treaty. 


1 goods, 


The reply of Mr. McKinley’s Administra- 
tion was the Dingley bill, and Canada in 
self-defense could only keep at least a por- 
tion of her side of the tariff wall still stand- 
ing. 

It is not the purpose to give here an ex- 
tended sketch of Mr. Laurier’s life. He was 
born in Canada, of French-Canadian par- 
entage, in 1841, and is consequently now in 
his fifty-seventh year. He was educated for 
the bar, and practiced law in his native 
town of Athabaskaville, near the City of 
Quebec, where he has always continued to 
reside, 

In 1874 he entered Parliament, sitting as 
Liberal member for Quebec East, which 
constituen has ever since represented 
at Ottawa. His eloquence and fine debating 
powers soon attracted attention, and in 
1877 he entered the Cabinet of the late Sir 
Alexander McKenzie as Minister of Inland 
Revenue, which portfolio he held until the 
resignation of the MeKenzie Government 
in 1578. In 1888 Mr. Laurier was 
leader of Liberal Opposition in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa, in succession 
to Mr. Blake, and has been the re@ognized 
head of the Liberal Party in the Dominion 
ever since. In the general elections of June, 
Liberals came into power, for the 
second time confederation, Mr. 
Laurier became Premier of and 
President of the Council. 
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been Inaugurated, and other projects hav« 
been set in motion, all looking to the same 
end—the greater development of the Do- 
minion. Whatever criticism may be passed 
on the details of any of these schemes, the 
sound merit of the schemes themselves is 
not questioned. The Conservative Party 
the “dished Tories,""’ The London Times 
called them—claim that to them 
belongs the credit for origin: 
ects. It is true 
ments had discussed many of th 
House, but it w Mr 
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home and welcome thither her brothers 


nd their families MY BEADS 
Miss Hayes is a general favorite every- 
1ere, particularly at her home in Fre- 

t, where she is the queen of the select 

rie of Fremont’s society people. She 
wed her mother’s footsteps as leader in 
hurch and missionary work, and in her 

liet, unassuming way has done a vast 
amount of good here and elsewhere. She is 

4 particularly fine type of American woman- 
hood. The deep-blue eyes and light-brown 
air that were so much admired when she 
was a child are still hers, and added to these 
are the refinements of beauty in face and 
form that developed in after years. 

The young man who has won her heart 
and hand, Ensign Smith, is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry B. Smith, well-known Fre- 
mont citizens. He received his appoint- 
ment to the Annapolis Naval Academy by 
the late President Hayes and passed 
through the Academy with honors, after 
which he took a three years’ course on the 
gunboat Chicago He is now stationed on 
the United States training ship Constella- 
tion, at Newport, R. I. The engagement of 
this young couple and ‘their approaching Heaven’ 
nuptials are the result of a courtship dating And .th 
from early youth, when they were both vineyard 
playmates and schoolmates, % a yo 4 -. 4 The wine of 

: re bs ; | : - For lips long 
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HERE is no lack of theatrical 
talk now, though as yet nothing 
has done in the theatres 
to justify much talk. The sub- 
ject of most of the talk is what 
is going to be done. The silent 
listener can learn a great deal 
from this of the tremendous genius of the- 
atre men for advertising their business at 
all times and in all places, and their general 
defiance of the probable in their announce- 
ments. But these neither new nor valu- 
able facts, nor are the traits they reveal pe- 
culiar to the workers in the theatrical field, 
The theatre discussing the 
pects of with a receptive 
young reporter, is very much like the retail 
merchant talking about his stock and the 
trade he expects to get; only the merchant 
rarely if ever gets a chance to talk for pub- 
lication his business, except through 
the regular channels of advertisement, 
while the lucky purveyor of dramatic art is 
positively ted to his lair and compelled 
himself tharge, because 
well-established fact that the great 
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tis 
I Whi 


Ant 


worth a thrill of expectancy. No great act- 
ors are to be seen dimly on the horizon. 
Doubtless the managers of this country, 
who take as few risks as possible in their 
risky business, have secured a lot of fairly 
serviceable stuff in their midsummer trips 
abroad. Doubtless our playhouses will be 
open from early in September till the straw- 
berries of 1898 are ripe; doubtless, general 
business being good, theatrical business will 
be better than it has been; doubtless there'll 
be some acting worth seeing and some 
plays that do not weary. But unless the 
unexpected happens, the dramatic season of 
1897-8 in New York will not be what is 
called memorable. Still, the unexpected 
may happen. 

The recurrence of “ The Circus Girl” 
Daly’s and of ‘‘ One Round of Pleasure" 
the Knickerbocker Theatre and the 'produc- 
tion at the Garrick of “The Good Mr. 
Best’ are fair indications of what we may 
actually expect this season. Showy musical 
farce and extravaganza of both English and 
American manufacture are likely to be more 
Strongly in evidence than ever before I 
do not know that it is worth while to shed 
tears about this, and the fact that it some- 
what restricts the of dramatic criti- 
cism is hardly a cause for sadness. Few of 
the American managers pretend to be bet- 
ter than shopkeepers. Their only boast is 
that they keep shop well, and that their 
wares are just what their customers want 
to buy. The idea is that the people now 
crave this spec ular kind of flimsy 
full of frivol and inanity. 

“The Circus Girl”’ is as good of its long- 
drawn out and very British kind as any mu- 
sical farce we have had here, and it has been 
drawing as well as ever its revival 
right in the middle of the dog days. But I 
cannot feel that any discussion of its moral 
effect or its lack all kinds of artistic 
merit except the one small kind it possesses 
is called for. It is a flower that 
the Spring, and the circumstance 
bloom are well remembered. 
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THE FOUR SERPENTINE DANCERS, 


BIGGS AND THE TERRIBLE TURK, 
In “The Circus Girl,” at Daly’s. 


liscus 


title of 


We have a certain 
playwrights have original 
wholes ambition, and 
would be forthcoming in the circumstance 

The playwright who should hold the place 
of of honor this week, and whose latest work 
autre here this lemands more than the scant notice I have 
iramatic the thus far given to it in this rambling review, 
managers, some pro- is not bothered at all by lack of managerial 

and a very few frequenters of the en 

for pleasure have a vague of view I 

that an institution of that fancy that John McNally has all the work 

have a beneficial influence. But, he cares to do and that he can well afford to 

» what they want is a way to hold out for his own terms when orders aré 

plays with as small a money loss in the air. He told us in his speech the 
yssible. Play producing is a ery other night that in writing “‘ The Good Mr 

its Best’ he had two purposes in view—first, to 
make a little money, and, secondly, to make 

a little more money. He could not surely 
have had a more sordid purpose if his play 
had been “The Bad Mr. Worst,” and per- 
haps it would be justifiable to consider the 
production altogether from the purely com 
mercial point of view, which would not be, I 
fancy, to consider it very favorably. Be 
cause “The Good Mr. Best” is not exactly 

suited to this market. 

I am sure, though, that the construction 
of this sort of farce, wholly insincere though 
the art may seem to be, involves sort 
of artistic principle not yet reduced to a 
formula, and from this point of view even 
Mr. McNally’s failures are interesting to 
the student of the contemporary stage. In 
his first acts he almost invariably has a 
great deal of preparation, both in “ busi- 
ness’ and dialogue, which afterward turns 
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In *‘ The Circus Girl,"’ at Daly's 

the American manager who 
a London manager do all his 
thinking and judging for him can rarely 
secure a ‘sure thing.” No wonder the 
lot of the aspiring dramatist is generally 
disappointment. The great scarcity of 
meritorious new plays caused by the pres- 
ent commercial conditions of the theatre, 
however, is beginning to alarm the Eng- 
lish managers and their American custom- 
ers, our own gifted impresaril. In the 
early Summer Mr. Daniel Frohman was 
“interviewed” on the subject in London. 
He expressed the opinion that it would soon 
be imperatively necessary for managers to 
combine to give trials of the work of un- 
known authors in some Inexpensive form. 
I believe he even went so far as to suggest 
a fund for that purpose to be raised by 
subscription—among theatre managers, of 
course, not among “ cognoscenti”" and art 
amateurs. Such a scheme carried out here 
would answer every purpose an American 
imitation of London's Independent Theatre 
could possibly serve—save that Ibsen and 
the pessimists would have no standing in it. 
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drags a great deal, and is not, as a whole, 
as well performed as we have a right to ex- 
pect in a production at the Garrick Theatrs 
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Miss Sadler and Mrs. Yeamans are capital, 
of course, and Mr. Coyne would be in- 
teresting if the ‘“‘dude’”’ had not become an 
extinct bird some years ago. Miss Kate 
Dale, an exceedingly pretty woman of a type 
so common on the stage as to make the 
liken her at first sight to some 
other performer, speaks with taste and in- 
telligence and seems to have some acquaint- 
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‘“ MARBLE HOUSE,’ NEWPORT. 


then came the development of the southern 
end of Bellevue Avenue, to be followed in 
turn by that of the lands between the 
Ocean Drive and the harbor. Mr. William 
Beach Lawrence, the eminent jurist, was 
one of the earliest of wealthy New Yorkers 
largely at Newport, and the 
from the sale of lands on Ox 
has made his heirs 
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at that tim Happily, a return wave 
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this. Barreda. villa from William Tilden 
Blodgett, the famous art patron, who had 
purchased it from the Peruvian Minister 
after the latter’s financial misfortunes, an 
other era in Newport's social life began 
and it is said that when the transfer was 
completed, old Alfred Smith, who realized 
the significance of the Astor family’s con 
ing to Newport, slowly and reverently re 
peated the “ Nunc Dimittis:” As had 
anticipated, the Astor-Belmont era 

soon inaugurated, and Newport enter 
upon the enjoyment of nearly fifteen 
sons marked by increased elegance of life 
by generous hospitality, and by the 
concentration of all that. was 
New York society, under the graceful lead 
ership of Mrs. August Belmont and th 
ladies of the Astor family. During this 
riod such magnificent viilas as the 
Breakers, the Rocks, & were built; 
circle of society, although repre 

still remained small; the character of 

life gradually changed, and Newport became 
formal and fashionable. The dining 

was moved forward to 6 or.7 o'clock 
lawn tennis became the fashionable 

sport. 
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0. H. P. BELMONT’S VILLA, “ BELCOURT.” 


oor life during the dé Democrats of H., and 
for many years € legates to the ; 
whim of f ric at the put the names 


JOSEPH C. HENDRIX. 


19 the twenty-third annual 
vention of bankers of the United Sta 
Detroit, Mich., unanimously elected Josey 
Cc. Hendrix to the Presidency of the Ameri 
in Bankers’ Association. Since 1873, c 
Mr. Hendrix started his career as : rt 
on The New York Sun, his rise has bee! 
rapid and continuous. In ten years he ha JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
attained sufficient importance to be cho President American Bankers’ Asso 
is the candidate nis party for the Mayor 
ulty of Brooklyn against Seth Low, now 
President of Columbia College Althoug! 
defeated by a small margin, he made such a 
strong fight for the office as to attract wid } . i ae 
rs aad orn in Missouri forty 
pread atte ntion. rhe many important pub ago, ane . brother of Bishop E. R 
lic offices filled by Mr. Hendrix have con Aris of 3 Methodist Episcopal Chur« 
A STORY OF HAMLIN. tantly added to his reputation. As a mem nel have alae the’ ithe 
; I " ber of the Board of Education of Brooklyn y Trust Company and coniabtell it to 1 il 
ne w Eved cor eleven a irs, and w rd han S In 1898 he was invited to bec FRANCIS MARTIN 
dent of the board for six yeal Mr. Hen he President of the National Union i} 
drix was a Trustee of the New York and anized by one of 'the strongest 
Brooklyn East River Bridge, and was Post tions of capital and influence in Né 
master of Brooklyn under President Cleve y 
land, gaining in that position a reputation ; e 


alls tl fo ° 


ul) Hamlin . 
ago, was a 

was at almost 
Democrac n 


x ute te he I in nn unusual executive ability As one of THE DAY BEYOND. 


three Democrats who fought against 


) persons came, Hannibal himself 1e Wilson bill with its income tax provi When youth is with us, all thing 

t The elk ‘ full list o ms, Mr en sonsistentl aintair 1 . 1 

1. They a full li n Mr. Hendrix consisten y maintain But lightly to be wished and wor 
But when it te ir cre s stand through all stages of its progres 


a difficulty arose. Hamlin was As a member of the Fifty-third Congress he we nare to moerow in a dream 
nan of the caucus, and Smith Secre- took an active part in the repeal of the And take our toll for 
but how was the gathering to be de- Sherman silver law. Mr. Hendrix is a lor life is long, and time a strean 

Mr. Smith, write: ‘Trustee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts That sleeps and sparkles in the 
table uct of the ind Sciences, a Trustee of Cornell Univer 


work undor 


What need of any haste?’’ we sa 
To-morrow longer than to-day 
And when to-morrow shall destroy 
The heaven of our dreams, in vain 
Our hurrying manhood we employ 
To build the vanished bliss again; 
We have no leisure to enjoy. 
So few the 3} 's that yet remain 


So much to do, id, ah we Ly 


ro-morrow's shorter than to-day 


But whe our hands are worn an 
And still our labors seem unblest 
And time g } past us like a bleak 
Last twilight waning to the we 
‘It is not here—the bliss we seek; 
Too brief is life for happy rest. 
And yet what need of grief?" we Ay; 
To-morrow’s longer than to-day.’ 
ST. JOHN ADCOCK in Chamber 


Journal 





* 
THE SNAKE IN THE BIBLE. 


Mythology teaches us that the serpent 
has been worshipped as a god, representing 
viciousness, deceit, the devil, guile, and de 
ception; by common consent it represents a 
liar or seducer or deceiver. Moses repre- 
sented the snake as a liar, it persuaded Eve 
to disobey God's command and injunction 
not to eat the fruit of life and knowledge; 
it told a lie without benefit to itself, and 
used its persuasive powers to mislead Eve, 
that she and Adam would be like God, al- 
though not sure or positive of that fact 
The first pair only obtained some limited 
knowledge, and that they mi make the 
first advances in civilization, and pro 
clothing to protect themselves against 
and cold. 

Why the serpent was so hard punished 
for telling the lie, which was no benefit to 
it, can only. be-accounted for by the idea 
that Moses wanted to impress upon man Capt, Francis Martin. 
that it is beneficial neither to self nor to 
others to promise a reward for doing a a ition fe take it night-cap 
certain thing when no reward would fo whi . t water, regularly 
low. The second instance where the snak« 
appears in history was when the Lord com 
manded Moses to 206 tothe’ King of Egypt 
and deliver His message-ta release the Jews tensively from Byro 
from bondage; then Moses pleaded to . be c nt Martis j doled 
excused on- account ‘of: his weakness in Agaghter by hhh first wife 

speech. Had the Lord tested Moses as he daughter by hi ond. whom 

5 * did Abraham? orl Dhar Ripe ‘ ld Dr 
opyright, 1887, by Anderson. Modes full of faith was rf ' : : when about ixty year 
f i eady to do wha C. Martin, his younger son, is a well-known 


SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART OF NEVADA. the Lord commandéd; he was told to throw Detroit surgeon 
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Footrace at Stamford Bridge, England. 2.—Andree and His Lieutenants. 3.—Gown Worn in “" 
von Blass. 5.—Latest Sketch of Mme. Bernhardt, from Life, by E. J. Sulliv 


Alpine Manoeuvres of the French Army—Optical and Telegraphic Signaling—Pr« 
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1.—Reception Room. 2.—Towing Out a Mark Boat. 3.—The Look-out at the Clubhouse. 4.—The Cup Challenger Momo. 5.—Eidolon in a Blow. 6.—Front 
View of the Clubhouse. 7.—Colonia and Emerald “Off the Wind.” 8.—The One-Rater Skate. 9.—Cozy Corner of the Reading Room. 10.— 
Club Dining Room. 


CLUBHOUSE OF THE SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB AND SOME OF THE FLEET. 
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THE PILOT GUILD OF NEW YORK. 


OTHING in the business world of 
to-day more closely resembles 
the ancient guilds than does the 
system of pilotage. Like the 
goldsmiths and silk weavers, 
and all the other guilds of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 

and fifteenth centuries, the pilots keep a 
constant number of men in the profession; 
just enough to do the work and no more. 
As of old, the membership is kept up by a 
system of apprenticeship, and the number 
of apprentices is carefully regulated. And 
as of old it has turned out that many can- 
didates for apprenticeship are sons of mem- 
bers of the guild. This is ag it should be, 
for the calling demands all the knack that 
can possibly be transmitted by heredity as 
well as all the skill which is knocked into 
an apprentice by the years of training that 
he has to undergo. A good pilot must be 
born as well as made. 

The ordinary landsman does not quite 
understand why a vessel either entering or 
leaving a port, bound from or to some for- 
eign country, should be compelled by law to 
take on board a pilot, and to pay him what 
it first sight seems such a large sum for 
o little work. WBvery time the Campania, 
for example, arrives in the Port of New 
York or leaves it, she must pay upward of 
$150 to a pilot, whose duties are over in 
about five hours If she takes the pilot 
aboard at such a distance from land that 
the Sandy Hook lig cannot be 
from her deck on a clear day she must pay 
a fourth more, but this additional fee may 
be waived by the pilot On the other 
hand, if she sees a pilot and does not pick 
him up, preferring to run her chances with 
ind shoals, she does not save her 

is liable for the full amount to 

New York pilot whom she sighted 

arrival at this side of the ocean 

landsmen 





hthouse seen 





laws seem to most 








and the fees, for five or six hours ol! 
work, seem excessive Why should not a 
Capta who can bring a ship safely across 
the my Atlantic Ocean be permitted to 
teer her into a. calm harbor? The ordi 
nary landsman, ho ver, is more concerned 
about the bulwarks of a ship—the defense 
against the dang he can see; the waves 
that threaten to wash him overboard—than 
he is about any other part of her But tl 


fears of the seafaring man go with quite a 
lifferent par fh ve el; the keel, groy 
i i Ww i the darkne ten, twen 

pe thirts feet below the wave \ 
) } d r reat h below 
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character and temperate habits and to be hiefly leration 
possessed o ufficient ability, sk ur x to the f nat of 
perience to act as pilot and not otherw which has red dy} 
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law which compels vessels to take a pilot 
designates ag the man to be chosen “the 
first who shall offer himself.’’ Among the 
pilots in the old days there was hot com- 


















petition to be the first Tho were the 
times of races to the east’ard to meet in 
coming steamers; sometimes rival boats 
pushed each other as far as Cape Sabl 
And when two pilot boats multaneously 
sighted a vessel the excitement wa 
Brits tense. No matter how severe the weather 
, every rag of canvas wag set that the sticks 
would bear. A topmast rried away wa 
no irreparable disaster, but a failure to put 
the pilot aboard first meant not only tl 
loss of fees, but Iso the ms of the race; 
no small matter ri leration of 
pilots. So the lit hooner 
reened to the wind till t I 2 
soused in the waves und th yaw i 
transferred the pilots from t r own de 
to those of the stranger id to bray i 
that would send an ordinary rowboat to 
the bottom in a second. I ince ire ! 
wanting.where rival yaw! m il 
the prize simultaneous! ind then 
scramble to see whi I fir 
foot upon the ladder 
Those were day 
hip, and the pi 
they f da M " 
va hast 
oat 1ugh ’ ne hur 
urd of 4 ! 
i in it wa 
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‘“ NOT SO EASY IN A SEAWAY.” 
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MAIN OFFICE, MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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dissemination of « i i l be of 
vast benefit to the city. 

But the visitors have done more than tl 
It is estimated by some of the most a‘ r 
and best informed of the merchants of t 
city that the actual increase of busi du 
to the coming of these merchants will be 
least $1,000,000 a day, or a total in the tw 
months and more of the excur ns from th 


South and West of at lea 
probably as much as $100,000,000 
mense trade ha ned 





business in New 


country. It ha made the 
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1897 more than the peer of the phenomenal 
Fall of 1892. Never has business bee bet 
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merchant them also came the first 
definite news restoration of prosperit 
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power of all commercial organizations 
They expect to extend its resident member 
ship until it reaches 10,000, and include 
every business man of importance and in 
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I set aside for non-resident men 
where they may write letters, read 


, or talk over the situation of the 
with other visitors to 
been prepared, 
and me 
transact all of their 


the paper 
murket 

here have 
telephone telegraph, 
that they can 
orrespondence or negotiations from these 


rooms, except, of course, the actual confer- 





also, 
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ence with local merchants. All appearance 
of doing business with the visitors in any 
way has been strictly prohibited to local 
members The buyers are at liberty to do 


what please, but there is to be no 
‘drumming” up of trade in the headquar 
ters. The President and his corps of as 
sistants occupy the front office. Next to 
the reception room, where visitors 
er and meet the members of the asso 
Beyond this is the office of the 
clerks of the association, where information 
is to be obtained as to rates, routes, &c. 
The non-residents’ room ends the suite, The 
location of the headquarters, as well as the 
equipment of the offices, is as perfect in 
every respect as could be desired. For con- 
venience of the visiting buyers there could 
not have been selected a more _ suitabie 
place, It is directly in the heart of the 
wholesale district, and is situated upon the 
greatest artery of commerce of the world 

Broadway. STANHOPE SAMS, 
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FRUIT FROM THE TROPICS. 


= ERE all the cargoes brought into 
the harbor of this metropolis of 
the Western world open to in- 
spection, and the boxed, baled, 
crated, and barreled exports 
exposed to view, the. water 
front of New York would be a 
comprehensive and ever-continuing exhibi- 
tion of the products of the earth, 

The requirements of shipping, however, 
permit no such boon, yet a trip about the 
piers of the city is full of interest and in- 
struction. Much raw material arrives in 
such shape that it may be seen, and this is 
particularly true of fruit, 

It is the purpose here to speak of the 
pineapples and bananas which have arrived 

great quantities during the past six 
weeks, unloading at various piers, notably 

1 the lower East River and at Pier 1 North 
River. Cuban pineapples are brought here 
by the Ward and Spanish lines in -barrels, 

h may be seen piled up a dozen high on 


id along South Street. Sut the 








picture is more interesting on the arrival 
f a schooner from the Bahamas with a 
irgo of pineapples, in bulk, as it might be 
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Here one must needs be 
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A DECK VIEW OF A PINE APPLE SCHOONER 
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gs a average price for the 
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The import 1ouses have 

lroad floats come 
with cars in which a part of the 

o be taken to points in the interior 
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land takes a few bananas from New 


yut Europe generally obtains its 


ipal supply from the Canary Islands 
Pacific coast is supplied by the Sand 
lands oe tas ae 
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THE CLEVER COCKATOO. 


3a very remarkable cockatoo, says 


2 writer in Chambers’s Journal, found in one 


lands of the Indian Ocean, near 


, Guinea; it is as large as a full-grown 


and of a jet black color. The bird 


listinguished for its immensely strong 


the clever manner in which it 
tool The bill seems as hard as 


, and the upper part has a deep notch 








WAGON WITH PINEAPPLES 


+ 
AMERICA FEELS TOW 


ENGLAND. 





A BUSY. SCENE ON A BANANA STEAMER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 







A Pl CT URE. 
APIGTURE of my easel, 
Aface that is regal apd fairs 

_ Ipallthe world pot a picture 
, With the sesame style and air. 


| love my face op the easel, 
; ee The origina) | cannot obtain, 
A So Imake covrt to my picture 
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A Hopefal Sign. Too Late. 
From The Detroit Free Press. From The Cleveland Leader. 
Oklahoma Belle—I think pap’s agoin’ ter Myrtle—They say that you made a regu- 
favor ye, Bill, over all the other fellers. lar fool of Algy Plersons, at the islands, 
I’ve been a-talkin’ to him about ye, an’ he last week. 
never said nothin’, but I know he likes ye. Maud—No; they are wrong. I might have 
Squatter Bill—How d'yer know, Nance? done it, but for one thing. 


Oklahoma Belle—I told him ye was comin’ Myrtle—What was that? ne ‘| : 
‘round ternight, and he loaded up his gun Maud—Somebody had finished the job be- € us | Tt 
with squirrel shot instead ov buck fore I got hold of him. é i 
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Desirable, Difficulties Encountered, 
From Th Washir n § From The C.u.cago Record 
It’s perfectly lisgr ful!’ : “Did you succeed in raising money for 
claimed that hool teacher’s monument? 
“What's the matter?” inquired ! hu Pupils that he had been harsh with 
band, wou ’t contribute, and pupils that he cod 
‘“*Here’s a de ription of woman who l id never prospered.” 
gets up in publi and declar her If ar + 
Anarchist.” A Good Hint to Take. 
‘‘ Well,”” was the rejoinder, ‘“ maybe I From The Boston C er 
all for the best. I believe I'd like to se¢ He—You are such a queer girl, pray how 
women crowd the males out of the Anar I 1 fellow take you? — — ” 
hist business. When they threw bombs If his arms are useless, of course He Was a Latin Scholar. ag Hi E 
they wouldn’t be so likely to hit anybody.’ there’s no way. From The Boston Courier. 





Billy’s father was intently studying a 
letter he had just received from his lawyer, 
hanging fire on the words, “‘ suum cuiqué 


which the legal wight had carelessly 





jected into the ation Pointir . 7 

the words as to Billy, he r 

marked | blll | 
‘See here, Billy. You’re a Latin sche 

what do these words mear . 1 niunct 


*Mean?” replied Bi 
think you 





“Why, I should 
could make that out even if 





sn't spelle rrding to H Su 
quick is what the learned yunselor 
to say, but he a little rrat in | 
ing 

o 


He Was Right There. 
m The Boston Transcript. 
Judge You say you were born in t 


Seats tere caamnnk wien ven IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


yu mean, I suppose, tha 


= 


always heard that you were born her FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 
Witness—I have always heard so 
Judge But that is hearsay evid 
it cannot be allowed 
Witne But I was there my 
Honor 
> 


Feminine Inconsistency. 
orn , 
1d Plain D 292 5TH AVE., 
‘Have you seen Maud’s rainy 
> It’s too sweet for any use.” —_—_= _ _ 


From The Clevelz 








Why doesn’t she wear it to-day 


‘It looks so much Ifke rain.” For Prompt Reviews and 


> 


the Earliest News 


Serious, Dut Not Fatal, 


From. The Chicago Jour > hal . 
rker looks like a wreck.”’ of Books and Art 
y he met with an a de 


z Ind i! Was he much inj ee READ THE 


Well, he’s wearing his heart 


eat, REVIEW of BOOKS 
Cliontt think we haa better sue and ART 


$15,000 damages, don't you? 
Lawyer—Will that satisfy you? BLISHED B 
Client—I think so. 
Lawyer—We'll make it $40,000, t THE NEW YORK TIMES 
shall want about $25,000 for my fee.” ; 
° EVERY SATURDAY. 
Avoiding Risks. 


From The Detroit Free P 
Gladys—Papa’s going to give u 1 
at the wedding instead of a present, T 
DR. J. H. SENNER’S LOVING CUP. Tom—All right. We'll have the cer Sent t 

mony at high noon, then, instead f at 4 rrawnT Pp 

Presented to the Recently Retired Immigration Commissioner by the Em- o’ clock TEP he 

Gladys—Why, what for, dear? 

Tom—Banks close at 3 my i ? 








ployes of His Department. 





